CHAPTER  III.
SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY.
Particular Supplies.
MOST houses situated near cities can now obtain a constant
supply from the town mains, but there is often an inter-
mediate house-cistern controlled by a ball-cock.
The advantage of a direct supply under pressure is that
the pipes are always full of water, leaks are more easily,
detected, and the pipes, being less subject to corrosion than if
they are alternately full and empty, have a longer lease of
life. In addition the risk of aerial contamination or leak
inwards is avoided. But every house should have a private
cistern, with a reserve of at least 100 gallons of water, to
provide against emergencies, such as the main supply failing
through a break-down at the works, a burst main, a frozen
filter, or an extra demand owing to a fire occurring. House
cisterns are commonly made of lead, or of "galvanized Iron,"
which consists of iron-plate dipped in, or electroplated with,
zinc. New and bright lead is at first rather rapidly attacked
by most waters ; after a time, however, the surface becomes
covered with a coating of insoluble salts, mainly basic
carbonate and sulphate, which protect the metal underneath
from further attack. New lead cisterns must never be used
for drinking water until the incrustation has formed and the
water has been proved to be free from lead. Even then they
are not safe from risk of "plumbism." Schwartz has pro-
posed to coat the metal with lead sulphide by treatment with
"liver of sulphur." This covering is liable to blister, and is
acted on by soft water in the presence of air. When cleaning
out a lead cistern, care must be taken that the protecting